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N. E. FARMER, HEMLOCK BROWSE FOR SHEEP. 
acai) spas a ~ Se  M f  ae cecmaera a Sheep, as well as other domestic animals, like 
THE EFFECTS OF MOUNTAINS. | green food in the winter, and indeed the more they 
Geology, in its goings back and its readings of | can have of a heavy and succulent nature, the bet- 
Salt \. - | ter they will come out in the spring. It is a max- 


arth’s history, finds a time when, “before : : 
the e y, : the ‘im with one of our oldest and most experienced 





circulation of the waters commenced, no alluvial | 


lands, and scarcely even soil, could have existed ; 
because these have been produced by the opera- 
tion of the water. It was therefore an earth of 
naked rocks and sea.” Science finds a time too, 
when the earth was a fluid mass, surrounded by an 
atmosphere, taking the globular form under the in- 
fluence of rotation, and forming into rock or sand 
on its surface as itcooled down. Such a globe— 
fluid—would, when revolving on its axis, acquire 
nearly a level surface; its waters would not circu- 
late freely ; they would be stagnant; and the soil 
could nourish but few of the plants on which men 
and animals feed. But our earth was to be made 
the fit home for men and the many animals. How 
was tiis accomplished? The pent-up fires in 
earth’s centre were in God’s hand. The volcano 
was his agent. By that the mountains were piled 
up—then the waters flowed way—*the dry land 
appeared”—the mountains helped to condense into 
clouds around their own heads the floating vapors 
and cause the rains to fall most abundantly on 
their high tops, where they should become the fath- 
ers of brooks and rivulets, and springs and mighty 
rivers, ‘The mountains which draw down the rains 
and feed the rivers, are among the mighty agents 
that fertilize the earth. Quickly dried by the ele- 
vation wlich causes their waters to flow away, and 
frequently moistened by rains, their surfaces give a 
home to many of the valuable plants and trees, 
while (he waters that flow down their sides, carry 
from the mountains the matters which compose the 
many fertile intervals, Upleave a mountain in the 
great desert of Sahara, and a few ages will find the 
region far around, as fertile as the sides and foot 
of Atlas, or as the plains that skirt our western 
mountsins.—Ep. N. E. F. 





Corn Crop.—The Louisville Journal says: Mr 
P. Chamberlin, of this neighborhood, again raised 
a crop of corn this year, on the planof Geo. W, 
Williams, Esq., of Bourbon county, laying off the 
rows, liowever, 2 1-2 feet apart, a single stalk eve- 
ry foot and a half in the rows, instead of having 
the rows two feet apart with a stalk every foot. 
Mr G. liad one acre measured, and the produce 
was 112 bushels. All the work which he gave his 
corn was to pass a cultivator through it once. The 
ground was of the ordinary fertility of his farm. 
The season was very unfavorable to corn, inasmuch 
as not a drop of rain fell in July, the time at which 
the corn most needed rain. 

Acres for Genius. —The Tioga Phenix offers the 
fullowing premium :—* For the best Comical Story, 
of not less than three columus, 100 acres of wild 
land, away beyond Pine Creek, where the sun does 
not set till noon—where cascades are beautiful, 
moonshine sublime, and solitude eternal,” 








wool-growers, that sheep should be filled once per 
day with something that they will eat. They are 
rather capricious in their appetites. This capri- 
ciousness depends very much upon the weather. 
When it is severely cold, they will eat almost any 
thing with avidity. Common bog hay is then 
greedily sought after. But when the weather is 
more moderate and thawy, they are more dainty, 
and will turn from the same kind of fodder which 
they were very fond of, perhaps the day before. 
Hemlock bouglis, we believe, are never refused by 
them, until they become somewhat tough in the 
spring of the year. They are green, succulent, 
heavy, and no doubt quite nutritive. Those who 
can obtain the boughs of the pitch pine, will find 
them as good or better than the hemlock, Per- 
haps some of the other evergreens of the turpen- 
tine order are good, but we have never tried them, 
and cannot speak, therefore, from any experience of 
our own. Those who have a small supply of hay 
will do well to furnish a good supply of browse, 
and those who have plenty of hay should also fur- 
nish them with a good supply of browse by way of 
treat. —.Maine Far. 





From the same. 


CANADA THISTLES. 

Mr Hotmes—I have frequently heard it said, 
that bushes, thistles, &c., cut during the full of the 
moon, in August, would be infallibly destroyed ; 
but never having faith in the moon’s influence upon 
such matters, I have paid no attention to it. 

But as a little circumstance happened under my 
observation last summer, somewhat favorable to the 
theory of lunar influence, I will give it for the bene- 
fit of all concerned. 

Last summer, I mowed a patch of thistles in my 
pasture, which had been mowed two years in suc- 
cession without producing eny favorable result. 

Indeed, every mowing seemed to increase the 
thriftiness and number of the thistles, and they 
spread with great rapidity. I paid no attention to 
the time when they were cut, either last summer, 
or at any of the previous mowings, except to see 
that it was done before the thistles were out of the 
blow. Passing the thistle bed frequently during 
the fall, I was agreeably surprised to observe that 
none of the stalks had sprouted—they al] appeared 
perfectly dead. This circumstance naturally led 
me to the question, why had this last cutting proved 
so deadly ? Curiosity led me to refer to my memo- 
randum, and | found that the last mowing was per- 
formed during the full of the moon, in August. I 
know not but they would have died, this year, if they 
had been mowed at any other time. Lowever, I 
guess that when I have any more thistles to de- 
stroy, I shall try and cut them about the full of the 
moon, in August. J. D. Hitt. 





From the same. 


CURE OF CANCER, &c. 

Mr Hotmes—A few nights since, at the Hal- 
lowell! House, in Hallowell, I was admitted to be 
in the company of one of those travelling doctors 
which are plenty in these days. He informed me 
that he could extract a cancer in four hours, and 
produced a great number of certificates that he had 
done it, but did not inform me how it was done. 
He shew me a phial containing a liquid substance, 
perhaps a spoonful, which he said was sufficient 
for three cancers. He also stated that angle-worms 
collected and put into a glass bottle and hung up 
outside of a house, in the sun, in warm weather, 
would dissolve and become an oil in a few days, 
which would be effectual to cure stiff and shrivel- 
ed limbs, caused by rheuniatic affections, or other- 
wise, He stated that the hollow horn or horn-ail 
in cattle, would be effectually cured by cutting 
the tail offas far as that was hollow, and then 
split the tail two inches or more in the pith, as he 
called it, which I took to be the centre of the tail, 
then place inthe split a piece of onion and bind it 
up. He stated that, split onions, roast them by 
the heat of the fire and bind them on to the spine 
every other night for several nights when going to 
bed, was a certain cure for the spine complaint. 

Publish the above, and the public will be ag 
wise as I am in this matter. E,W. 

Winthrop, Dec. 9, 1842. 





Acorn Coffee.—A correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger says :—* Being recommended the use 
of oak bark by an estimable physician, for an affec- 
tion of the throat, I have tried a coffee made of 
white oak acorns, (which is very palatable, and 
probably as wholesome as that imported,) with 
such decidedly good effect, that I am desirous of 
making known the advantage [ have received, for 
the benefit of others.” 





Great Yield.—Elnathan Moseley, Esq., of Etna, 
Maine, says the Bangor Whig, raised the past sea- 
son, upon nearly an acre of ground, a crop of pota- 
toes at the rate of seven hundred and twenty bush- 
els to the acre. Can’t Brother Holmes, of the 
Maine Farmer, obtain the particulars of this crop ? 


Travellers may now leave Portland, (Me.) in the 
morning, dine and do business in Boston, and be 
in New York before breakfast the next morning. 
Distance, 325 miles: Time, 22 hours. 


he quantity of eggs used annually in France 
exceeds, says one of the journals, 7,250,000,000, of 
which enormous number, Paris uses about 120,- 
000,000. 





To Preserve Steel Pens.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Mercantile Journal recommends coarse eme- 
ry, mixed with water, as an excellent preservative 
of steel pens. 
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OUR OBLIGATION TO LABOR. 


The natural law appears to be, that every one who! gasses will not pass into the atmosphere, or sub- 
desires to enjoy the pleasures of health, must ex-| stances must be incorporated with them which will 





George Combe, whose recent journey through | 
this country attracted so much notice, and whose | 
Pysiological writings have been received with great | 
favor, makes the following very just observations. | 
Speaking of the duty of man to exercise ali the| 
facuities given him, and their adaptation to the va- 
rious conditions of life, he says: 

“In the tropical regions of the globe, where a 
bigh atmospheric temperature diminishes the quan- 
tum of muscular energy, the fertility and produc- 
tiveness of the soil are increased in a like propor- 
tion, so that less labor suffices. Less Jabor, also is 
required to provide habitations and rament. In 
the colder latitudes, muscular energy is greatly in- 
creased, and there much higher demands are made 
upon it; the earth is more sterile, and the piercing 
frosts render necessary a thicker covering for the 
body. 

“Farther, the food afforded by the soil in each 
climate appears to be adapted to the maintenance 
of the organic constitution of the people in health, 
and to the muscular energy necessary for the par- 
ticular wants of the situation. In the Arctic Re- 
gions, no farinaceous food ripens, but on the ques- 
tion being put to Dr Richardson, how he accustom- 
ed himself to the bread and vegetables of the tem- 
perate regions, was able to endure the pure ani- 
mal diet, which formed his only support on his ex- 
pedition to the shores of the Polar Sea, along 
with Captain Franklin, he replied, that the effect 
of the extreme dry cold to which he and his com- 
panions were constantly exposed—living, as they 
did, in the open air—was to produce a desire for 
the most stimulating food they could obtain; that 
bread in such a climate was not only not desired, 
but comparatively inspotent, as an article of diet ; 
that the pure animal food, and the fatter the better, 
was the only sustenance that maintained the tone 





of the corporeal system, but that when it was abun- 
dant, (and the quantity required was much greater | 
than in milder latitudes) a delightful vigor and | 
buoyancy of mind and body were enjoyed, and 
rendered life agreeable. Now, in beautiful harmo- 
ny with these wants of the human frame, these re. | 
gions abound during summer in countless herds of | 
deer, in rabbits, patridges, ducks, and in short, | 
every sort of game, and also in fish; and the flesh | 
of these, dried, constitutes a delicious food in win- | 
ter, whenthe earth is wraped in one wide mantle | 
of snow. 

«* Among the Greenlanders and other Esquimanx | 
tribes, nothing is so much relished as the fat of the | 
whale, the seal, or the walrus; tallow candle, and 
a draught of train oil, are regarded as dainties ; 
while a piece of bread is spit out with strong indi- 
cations of disgust. 

“The plains of Hindooston are too hot for the | 
extensive nutrition of the sheep and the ox, but 
produce rice and vegetable spices in prodigious 
abundance ; and the native is healthy, vigorous, 
active, when supplied with rice and curry, and 
becomes sick when obliged to live chiefly on ani- 
mal diet. He is supplied with less muscular en- 
ergy by this species of food; but his soil and cli- 
mate require far less laborious exertion to main- 
tain him in comfort, than those of Britain, Germa- 
ny, or Russia. 

“ So far, then, the external world appears to be 
wisely and benevolently adapted to the organic 
system of man; that is, to his nutrition, and to the 
developement and exercise of his corporeal organs. 








pend in labor the energy which the Creator has in- | 
/composts, for all the turf, weeds, muck, and other 
as to the mope in which he shall exercise his ner- | decomposable absorbants, which are thiown into, 


}and incorporated with, the manure heap, to go to 


fused into his limbs. <A wide choice is left to man, 


vous and muscular systems. The laboror, for ex- 


‘ample, digs the ground, and the squire engages in 

The | 
penalty for neglecting this law is imperfect diges-|rich manures of themselves. 
‘tion and disturbed sleep, debility, bodily and men- 


the chase ; both pursuits exercise the body. 


unite in taking up ammonia. Hence the benefit of 


aid in taking up the salts and gases, which would 
otherwise pass into the atmosphere, and become 
Any one can see 


the propriety of this. Take for instance, any 


tal lassitude, and if carried to a certuin length, | dead animal and expose it on the surface of the 
confirmed bad health and early death. The pen-| earth, a loathsome eflluvia will pass off, as decay 


alty for over exerting these systems is exhaustion, | advances. 
| to annoy you, but putrifaction does not stop. 


mental incapacity, the desire for strong artificial 
stimulants, (such as ardent spirits,) general insensi- 
bility, grossness of feeling and perception, with 
disease and shortened life. 

“Society has not recognized this law; and, in 
consequence, the higher orders despise labor, and 
suffer the first penalty, while the lower orders are 
oppressed with toil, and undergo the second. The 
penalties serve to provide motives for obedience to 
the law; and wherever it is recognized, and the 
consequences are Ciscovered to be inevitable, men 
will no longer shun labor as painful and ignomin- 
ious but to resort to it as a source of pleasure and 
advantage.” 





AMMONIA, 


More commonly known as hertshorn, is an alkali, 
being of a burning caustic taste, and as every one 
must know, who has treated the nasal organ to its 
aroma, is of a powerful, pungent odor. It is very 
volatile in its character, for unless closely confined 
from the influence of the atmosphere, its peculiar 
qualities pass off and enter into new composition, 
in the material systein. 

Its chemical! composition is one part of nitrogen, 
the principal ingredient of the atmosphere, to three 
of hydrogen—a gas which of itself is inflamma- 
ble, but which when united with oxygen, forms 
water; or if taken in atomic proportions, 17 parts 
of nitrogen, and 3 of hydrogen, form 17 of pure 
ammonia. [See Dana’s Muck Manual pp. 130.] 

Thus much for what ammonia is; nextly, Where 
is it found ? 

It exists in the atmosphere—in the cloud that 
floats through it—in the snow and rain that fall 
upon the earth; indeed its existence may be tra- 
ced to all organized substances. It is found most 
abundantly, however, where the process of decay 
is going on most rapidly, and in such cases unless 
precautionary measures are adopted to prevent its 
escape, it passes into the atmosphere, and though 
that becomes an annoyer as well as a benefit, for 


‘then, while it feeds the farmers’ wheat, it also 


yields nourishment to histares. If his grass flour- 
ish under its influence, the thistles by the wayside 


and in the ‘old field, shoot up more Juxuriantly 


from the aid it bestows. In the more valuable ma- 
nures it is found most abundant, and Dr Dana sup- 
poses the yearly product from the manure of one 
cow, to be 188 pounds of pure ammonia, or 550 Ibs. 
of the carbonate of ammonia of the shops. 


Other animal manures possess it in different 
quantities, and it is upon this mainly, that their 
effect in producing fertility is supposed to depend. 

Hence the propriety of the farmers’ adopting 
such a course with these manures as will be most 
likely to convert them to practical benefit. In 
order to effect this, the process of evaporation 
must be stopped until they are placed where the 





Bury the animal, and the stench ceases 
It 
merely passes into surrounding substances, instead 
of the atmosphere. Now when the animal has all 
or nearly all decayed, take the earth that surround- 
ed it and apply it to your Jands, and you will find 
the effect to fertilize arises from it. Or, if you 
please, let it remain, and a luxuriant growth of 
weeds will for years mark the place, unless buried 


| so deep that its effects are not felt on the surface. 


It is just so with all manures: while the process 
of decay is going on, the volatile and important 
parts are passing away in unhealthy stenches, poi- 
soning the air, and wasting the substance of the 
farmer. It is his wealth, one that might soou be re- 
alized in the beauty of luxuriant crops, and Jater in 
dollars and cents, (those words of peculiar charms,) 
passing off on the wings of the wind. 

Even in winter, when the frost and cold are ex- 
erting their anti-putrescent qualities, it may hardly 
be said to stop; and unless precautionary measures 
are taken, spring will be sure to waste the accumu- 
lations winter brings. To remedy this evapora- 
tion, many of the enterprising farmers where ma- 
nures are fully appreciated, have made cellars un- 
der their barns and stables, into which the manure 
is daily thrown to protect it from the drenching of 
storms and the effects of the atmosphere. 

The saving by this plan has been found to yield 
a rich profit for the outfit, but still the gases will 
to some extent, pass off, and a remedy for this has 
developed itself in the admixture of the su!phate 
of lime, gypsum, or plaster of Paris, with manure 
in winter. It should be thrown in frequently, and 
its effects in summer when applied are to correct 
all offensive smells, and retain the gases in their 
proper places, — Berkshire Far. 





The Blacksmith’s Epitaph.—The following quaint 
epitaph, remarkable for its point and humor, graces 
a stone in one of the parish clurchyards at Ips- 
wich, England : 

My hammer and anvil | ’ve declined, 
My bellows, too, have lost their wind, 
My fire ’s extinct, my forge’s decay'd, 
And in the dust my vice is laid. 

[7-We have noticed this epitaph in almost every 
exchange paper withina few weeks past. It is 
rather a bungling abridgement -of the following, 
which we have seen in an almanac, printed more 
than eighty years ago.— Bost. Cour. 

My sledge and hammer lie reclined ; 
My bellows, too, have lost their wind ; 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 
And in the dust my vice is laid ; 

My coal is spent, my iron gone ; 

My nails ure driven ; my work is done. 


For al] practical purposes, conscience is the best 
casuist, and to do as we would be done by, the 
safest rule.—wacon. 
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RIDGE vs. FLAT DRILL. 

A correspondent of the Doncaster Gazette says : 

“ Tiaving heard various discussions on the rela- 
tive merits of ridging and flat drilling white tur- 
nips, | resolved this year to bring the matter to the 
proof, by trying the experiment in two or three 
fields. tried in one instance flat drilling on land 
which had laid a fortnight, against ridging and 
drilling on fresh mould; the flat 16 inches apart ; 
the drijicd or ridged 27 inches apart. They were 
both carefully hoed and singled; but the flats yel- 
lowed very early and stopped growing ; whilst the 
ridged juxuriated in their ample space, and grew to 
an uncommon size: the difference in the weight of 
crop per acre is to the amount of some tons. Ad- 
joining these, I plowed down manure, and drilled 
on the flat, but they scarcely did better than the 
other, though they had all the same top-dressing ; 
whilst the ridged ones, immediately contiguous, 
with the same quantity of manure, cid exceedingly 
well, A few further observations | made on these 
experiments may not be without interest. We 
took a few loads of dung, or rather litter, fresh 
from the fuld-~the exact soil that modern science 
so greatly approves, but the turnips rejected the 
new fashioned views, and grew both sulkily and 
tardily ; indeed the difference was astonishing be- 
tween this and once-turned manure, Inthe same 
field some were not rolled, some done with a wood- 
en roller, and some with a heavy stone one, across. 
The effect on the turnips was slight, but on the 
weeds important; for, just according to the weight 
of the roller, had the weeds been repressed in 
their growth. 

Shovid these observations be worthy a place in 
the Gazette, you will, by their insertion greatly 
oblige yorrs, &c. 

P. S,-—I venture an assumption for the purpose 
of eliciting remarks from some of your numerous 
readers, that fold manure acquires more vegetative 
qualities during the process of fermentation than it 
loses by the escape of ammonia. 


FROZEN POTATOES. 

The results of repeated experiments show that 
potatoes injured by frost are not rendered value- 
less ; but that very good flour or meal may be pre- 
pared froin them, if the weather continue sufficient- 
ly cold to permit of repeated thawing and freezing. 
By this process, properly conducted and continued, 
the watery particles are expelled, and the inner 
part of vegetable substance is gradually converted 
into meal. ‘The meal or flour thus formed, can be 
readily separated from the outer skin or peel. M. 
Einhoff exposed soft watery potatoes to the action 
of frost, and obtained a very superior flour, which 
was preserved in good condition for two years, even 
inadamp cellar, When it happens, in conse- 
quence of the unusual severity of the season, that 
Jarge quantities of potatoes are injured by frost, 
excellent and nourishing meal may by this process 
be prepared therefrom, with very little expense or 
trouble. Travellers relate that in the native coun- 
try of the potato, the more elevated and colder re- | 
gionsof Peru, the inhabitants expose quantities of | 
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dried in the sunshine, and thereafter ground into 
flour.--T'ranslat, from the German for the Genesce 
Farmer. 

PRODUCE OF FIVE ACRES OF LAND, 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 

Though there is much of romance in the accounts 
sometimes published of large crops, so that a so- 
ber-minded man hardly knows how much deduction 
to make from them in order to believe any part, 
yet it is also true that facts in agricultural, as wel! 
as in other matters, are often stranger than fiction. 
I send you the following statement of the produce 
of a plot of land measuring 5 acres and 1 1-6 rods, 
for the past year, owned and cultivated by Mr 
Joshua Tappan, in Newbury, county of Essex. I 
was on the piece in October, and from what I saw 
of the crops harvested, independent of his own 
statements, I have no doubt of the correctness of 
the yield as given by him. 


Produce of the Lot. 


1 ton of hay, worth $12 00 
66 bush. corn, 44 00 
42 do. oats, J2 60 

6 1-2 tons beets, 33° 00 

272 bush. carrots, 45 00 
12 do. parsnips, 3 00 

2 do. ruta bagas, 25 

4 do. French turnips, 50 
42 do. flat do. 4 20 

6 do. cabbeges, 50 

274 do. potatoes, 54 80 
122 do. onions, 40 00 
3690 loose cabbage heads, 36 00 
1761 good cabbages for market, 26 00 

1 1-2 bush. sunflower seed, 1 50 

1 peck carroway seed, 4 00 

1-2 peck cabbage seed, 6 00 

1-2 do. turnip seed, 3 00 
40 lbs. carrot seed, 17 00 
20 do. onion seed, 8 00 

2 bush. beet seed, 15 00 

4 do. peas, “6 00 

2 do. beans, 3 00 

120 lbs. sage, 12 00 
10 Ibs. hops, 80 
10 bush. tomatoes, 7 00) 
11 do. apples, 45 
4 do!ls. worth rhubarb, 4 

2 dolls. worth asparagus, 2 00 


$405 65 
Yours, &c. 
A. W. DODGE, 
Hamilton, Dec. 29, 1842. 


{The prices annexed to the above articles 
are given by the editor, and not by Mr Dodge. 
We have put the sums low, generally, and some of 
them probably are Jess than Mr Tappan sold the 
marketable part of his crops for. But every one 
acquainted with farming, well knows that most 
crops have a refuse, unsaleable portion. This por- 


tion is included usually in the gross amount of 
For this rea-) 


crop, but cannot be sold for much. 


ee 


| taken out, it is spread as thin as is convenient, and | in many instances. Four hundred dollars worth of 


| products from five acres of land, when prices are 
' low as at present, isa large amount.—Ep. N.E. F. 





IMPROVEMENT OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
‘The care bestowed upon the improvement of do- 
mestic animals in this county, has been chiefly di- 
rected to working oxen, and the excellence to which 
|they have been brought, is not only a subject of 
| just pride, but evidence that a similar attention is 
| only necessary to produce an equal amelioration in 
the qualities of our cows, sheep, swine, and horses. 
So far as my limited observation may permit me to 
to judge, too much stress has been Jaid in the Uni- 
jted States, upon the great superiority of horned 
| cattle, imported at extravagant cost. I think it is 
a consideration of much importance, that our na- 
tive cattle have become acclimated, and adapted to 
/our means of sustenance, and to improve them, 
whether for the dairy, or for draught, appears to 
meto bea more certain dependance, than to at- 
tempt to maintain the high points of a race pam- 
|pered by luxuriant pastures and extra feeding, 
| Now and then a cow of the native breed is found 
| to possess extraordinary qualities for the dairy, and 
\if her progeny should receive only half the care 
} with which the Durham Short-horns have been 
| reared in England, | think it would be found that 
|the superiority of the latter for our purposes, is 
inore imaginary than real. No material improve- 
ment in this part of our live stock can be expected, 
until the produce of our dairies shall become an 
object of more attention than heretofore ; and when. 
| ever that shall be the case, every farmer will find 
the necessity of supplying them, especially during 
our long and hard winters, with greater abundance 
and variety of food, and warmer shelter, under 
which treatment their value will be greatly enhanc- 
ed. 





Pork Raising. 





The immense advantages which the Western 

country affords for the raising of pork, and the 
| very law price to which it has, in consequence fall- 
|en, discourage the hope of any successful competi- 
tion in that article, unless we can produce it of 
‘such a superior quality as to give it a preference 
|for home consumption. No class of animals so 
speedily shews the results of attention to their im- 
provement, as swine; and in none are there more 
inarked diversities of character, whether as respects 
the quantity of food necessary for their subsistence, 
the time required to prepare them for market, or the 
quality of the meat. Although we may not be au- 
thorized to calculate Jargely upon this part of our 
stock, it is important that what we do raise, should 
be of the best description. 


Sheep. 

Our sheep are evidently of a mixed and degene- 
rate race, notwithstanding which, mutton is fre- 
|quently brought to market of excellent quality ; 
|shewing what might be expected from an improved 
| breed adapted to our climate. The Southdowns, 
‘in England, are preferred to all others, for the ex- 
cellence of their meat, and have the additional re- 





this veretabie to the action of frost, for a similar! son, we must put prices low, or we shal! mislead ‘commendation of being hardy, easily kept, and pro- 


purpose. After repeated alternations of freezing 
and thawing, the whole mass is thrown into a kind | 


many readers. 
The stover, or corn fodder, is not included in the 


ducing fleeces much beyond mediocrity. The few 
i specimens of that celebrated breed which have 


| 


of vat und we!! kneaded or trodden with their feet| above: it probably was worth from 12 to 15 dol-| been introduced here, present a striking contrast to 


to sepurate the skins or peels. It is then put into! 
coarse bags, and placed in a stream of clear running 


lars. 
As the quality of the articles was unknown to 


| the gaunt and diminutive frames of our ordinary 


' sheep.—Hon. Eben’r Jackson's Address to the Mid- 


water, where itis left three or four days. When! us, we probably have hit wide from the true mark | dlesex Co. (Conn.) Agricul. Soc. 
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From the Maine Cultivator. 


WORKING COWS. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


the subject, concur in their opinion, both as re- | better proportioned than any others, being long, 


gards its perfect feasibility, and the superior docili- | 


ty and gentleness of the cow. Their strenyth, | 


full, and well fleshed in the breast. Have short 
legs, and beautiful plumage, with five, instead of 


It seems now to be pretty generally adinitted | also, is reported to be nearly if not quite equal to four toes; are good layers, good sitters, and good 


that the cow after a certain age, may, by careful that of the ox, while in celerity of movement they | nurses. 


management in driving and feeding, be made near- 
ly as profitable to the farmer as the ox, 


are generally much superior, A gentleman of our | 


acquaintance, and on whose assertions we rely the | custom, they weigh from ten to twelve pounds, 


Their eggs are large, clear white, and of 
excellent quality. When caponed,in the English 
Mr 


The idea, however, of reducing these noble ani- fullest confidence, assures that he examined a piece | L. F. Allen, of Buffalo, to whom we are indebted 
mals to the servillience of the yoke, will doubtless | of sward land, last autumn, which was broken, by | for the Dorking history, has them for sale. 


be deprecated by many as an_ innovation upon the | 
laws of nature, and the long-descended and popu- 
Jar usages of their honored sires, We ought al. | 
ways to reflect, however, that many of the practi- | 
ces of our progenitors were the offspring of a dark 
but pardonable ignorance, and that, notwithstand- 
ing they were anxious to adopt the best possible 
modes of husbandry, in their day, they were pre- 
vented by their want of knowledge and information 
from doing so; and consequently that many of | 
their habits and practices, have long since sunk 
into disuse and disgrace, 

Why the cow should ever have enjoyed an ex- 
emption from labor, is more than we can decide. 
The mare does not appear ever to have escaped the 
yoke of servitude, although it is difficult to ascer- 
tain perhaps why she has not been so favored as 
well asthe cow. A neighbor of ours has recently 
broken over the bounds of prejudice in this respect, 
and has regularly worked his cows on the road for 
several months, with flattering success. He says 
that he finds them as docile, and in every respect 
as easy to manage as oxen of the same age. Anothi- 
er individual adopted the practice last spring, from 
necessity. He was so unfortunate as to losea 
fine three year old, and not having the means to 
purchase a mate immediately, he yoked up a cou- 
ple of cows, with which he has since done al] his 
light work on the farm, besides working them fre- 
quently on the road, In Scotland, the practice of 
working cows is quite common. They are made 
to plow, harrow, and cart materials both to and 
from the fields, in short to perform all the tasks, 
which, in this country, and indeed, even in Scot- 
land, were, until a late period, imposed exclusively 
upon the ox or horse. To us it seems to be per- 
fectly reasonable in keeping with the usual laws of 
nature, that these animals should do something to- 
wards lightening the burden of their support. The 
mare usually works until a month or so of the time 
of foaling. She is then permitted to lay by fora 
few weeks, and then again resumes her wonted 
tasks without detriment to herself or foal. There 
are but few farmers who do not keep from three to 
four cows on their premises, and o'tena yoke or 
two of oxen, and a span of horses besides, to do 
their work. Now if the cows can be trained to the 
labor of the yoke—and there is not the least doubt 
of the fact—the expense, always a heavy one, of 
wintering the latter, will thus be rendered not only 
impolitic but uncalled for. 

We trust that our farmers generally will consider 
this subject as they ought. It is one that very 
nearly touches their purses, and from a candid con- 
sideration of which, the most important advanta- 
ges may speedily result. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed 
of several instances in which cows have been em- 
ployed in all the various descriptions of farm work, 
with the most perfect and flattering success, In 
no instance, indeed, in which the attempt has been 
made, has there been any thign like a failure. Al] 
those who have adopted the plan, and with whom 
we have had the satisfaction of conversing upon 





four cows, and that the work was exceedingly well 
and neatly done. 


POULTRY BETTER THAN PORK OR BEEF. | 

In this age of improvement in the production of | 
animal and vegetable food, if there is any good rea- 
son why al] the science, skill and enterprise of ag- | 
riculturists, editors, chemists and philosophers, 
should be applied to the melioration and refinement 
of one or two classes of animals, to the exclusion 
of others as good by nature as they are, we should 





like to know it. The hog and the bullock, dubbed 
with the English titles of Berkshire and Durham, | 
seem to walk over the land with a sort of John | 
Bull swagger, that has commanded all attention, | 
and left all their brute brethren in their uncultur- | 
ed native deformity; while those foreign titled | 


gentry have, in the eyes of some, become absolute 








Our object in writing this article at this time, is 
chiefly to suggest toour Agricultural Societies the 
propriety of offering liberal premiums for the best 
specimens of the various kinds of poultry, at their 
next annual fairs, We need say nothing in favor 
of the richness and delicacy of this luxury of the 
table. Good premiums will soon bring cut new 
species and valuable improvements in this, as in 
any other branch of agriculture.—Conn. fur. Gaz. 





CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The following table shows the population of the 
United States, according to the last census, the 


, square miles of territory, and the period at which 


each State was settled : 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





perfectionists. Now, in the language of our de- Ma; Sq. miles. Pepalation. Settled. 

claration of rights, “ we hold this truth to be self- Maine, , ——— S1OA06 ponte 

evident,” that (by their constitution) they are all | ~ a Hampshire, ae wee.40i _ 

created equal, wananlenen 10,000 201,848 1724 
We are aware that the noble Berkshires, by their | - eo Apo 737,468 — 

elaine and stearin, have kindled up a great light in, *'°°® *S and, 1,250 108,637 pn 

the West, (which we hope may dispel the black Connecticut, 4,760 ¥10,331 1633 

cloud of * repudiation” which hovers over that re- MIDDLE STATES, 

gion,) and are about to monopolize al] the care and | New York, 46,000 2,432,935 G14 

labor of the farmers thereabouts; but we can see' Now Jersey, 7,800 373,372 1624 

no reason whiy the delicate feathered race should | Pennsylvania, 47,000 1,793,541 1682 

thereby be debarred from sharing in the benefits! Delaware, 2.100 78,120 1627 

and perfectionisms of cross breeding, in-and-in | 

breeding, and all other scientific advancements in | SOUTEEAN STATES. 

the world. The noble end ancient family of Chan- | Maryland, 10,000 467,567 1634 

ticleer, whose clarion note has been the world’s | Virginia, 68,000 1,231,444 1607 

time-piece ever since Peter denied his Master, and | North Carolina, 50,000 756,939 1650 

has never failed to sound the approach of every | South Carolina, 32,000 514,439 1670 

rising sun; the bird that saved old Rome from con- | Georgia, 61,000 620,000 1733 

flagration by her warning voice in the dead of night | Alabama, 52,000 479,441 1783 

—shal! these lose their old established rank, and | Mississippi, 48,000 376,099 1716 

give place in man’s affections to herds of swine, and | Louisiana, 49,000 301,000 1699 

the sturdy bulls of Bashan? What are al] their | WESTERN STATES. 

uncouth grunts and frightful bellowings about the |, eta ‘ Sie 

farmer’s cottage, compared with all the music of | a at oe oo aa 

the cheerful chirping, chatting, cackling, crowing, | Ohio exys 45,000 1 ss 5 7a5 tr 

gobbling, quacking, squeaking, squalling, with | Michigan 63.000 211.705 1670 

which his poultry yard resounds from day to day ? | iene , 36,000 683 314 1730 
But, to come more to sober matter-of-fact, we | illinois. 59,000 445 475 1749 

think this branch of the farmer’s concern is deserv- icssuel 63.000 963 761 1663 

ing of more attention than it has generally received. | te a 55,000 05 642 1685 

The profit derived from a well arranged, well man- : sy ba 

aged poultry yard, is greater, in proportion to the TERRITORIES. 

investinent, than thatof any other stock, bees ex-| Dist, of Columbia, 10 40,000 

cepted. More attention has been devoted to poul- | Florida, 54,000 40,000 

try in the vicinity of Philadelphia, than any other | Wisconsin, 125,000 30,692 

part of our country. The Bucks County poultry | [owa, 100,000 43,035 

have acquired a good degree of ceiebrity, even in| Oregon, 600,000 100,000 

the New York market, where they are sometimes | Missouri, 548,000 108,800 

found inabundance. They are, however, but mode- Indiana, 190,000 94,860 

rate layers ; but their eggs are large and well fla- 

vored. Yet they are not considered equal to our 2,357,374 17,582,851 


dung-hill fowl in al) respects. 





The Dorking fowl! stands first in the estimation 
of those who have raised them. They will weigh 
from 5 to 8 pounds, Their bodies are large and 





males. 


The poorest of all family goods are indolent fe- 
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VOL. XI. NO. 27. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURAL TOUR AND 


SELF-MADE MEN, 


The following paragraph from the pen of Ilorace 
Greely, editor of the New York Tribune, speake 


| BONES FOR MANURE. 

The bones of different species of animals differ | 
| much as to their component parts, and therefore 
| are not of the same value. 


SURVEY. ! As far as nitrogen is 

Several gentlemen interested in the advance- | concerned, the bones of cattle are the best, whilst 
ment of agricultural science and improvement, and | those of horses and sheep are preferable on account 
of rural education, have proposed to Mr Henry Col- |of the greater amount of phosphate. Those who 


| volumes of encouragement to the young men of 
our land, It is a notorious fact, that many, very 
many of the master spirits of this country, are self- 


man, late Commissioner of the Agricultural Survey 
of Massachusetts, to visit Europe for these objects. 
The plan is for him to spend a year in England, 
in the examination of the Husbandry and Rural 
Economy of that country, and a year on the Conti- 
nent, in the examination of French, Flemish, Swiss 
and German Husbandry, and especially the Agri- 
cultural or Manual Labor Schvols and the experi- 
mental Farms. 

It is thought that such an examination, as yet 
never undertaken by an American, might, if well 
conducted, essentially conduce to the advancement 
of agricultural knowledge and improvement in this 
country, and especially serve the cause of rural 
and practical education, which is now exciting 
great interest throughout the United States. Tle 
general plan of the Survey will conform to Mr Col- 
man’s Survey of the Agriculture of Massachusetts. 

It is proposed to publish his reports in succes- 
sive numbers. The first number is expected to 
appear by the first of January, 1844, and soouer if 
practicable. The rest of the numbers will follow 
in convenient succession, at intervals of two or 
three months. 

The whole work will be comprised in eight, or 
at most ten numbers, of at least 100 pages each, 
handsomely printed in an octavo form, stitched and 
covered, and embellished with necessary and use- 
ful drawings and engravings, title pages and index. 

The cost will be 50 cents each number to sub- 
scribers. Gentlemen who subscribe are understood 
as subscribing for the whole work, 

As the enterprise involves of necessity a large 


| made men, who have risen by their own energies 
use bones as manure, should bear this in mind, |from the humblest walks of life. Those “twin 


In the use of bones as manure it is requisite that! jailors of the heart, low birth and iron fortune,” 
they should be previously reduced into the finest | are great obstacles to young and aspiring minds; 
possible dust, which, however, is a difficult opera- | but energy, integrity and faith, scatters them from 
tion, on account of the tougliness of their cartilage. | the path to distinction as the winds scatter the 


| The operation is performed by pounding or grind- | 
ing, sifting the dust, and pounding and grinding | 
the coarse pieces again. Fine pulverization is ab- | 
solutely necessary, in order that the cartilage may | 
be the sooner dissolved in water, and the phosphate | 
of lime in the acids of the soil. The coarser the | 
dust the more it will take to manure a certain area ; | 
the finer, the less: however, the coarser powder 
willact during a longer period. Heavy clayey | 
soils will require more than light loam or sandy | 
| fields; and if bones are to be used efliciently upon 
dry sandy soil, poor in humus, the bone-dust must 
be first mixed with humous earth, and be left to 
rot, as we shal! state hereafter. | 

Bone dust always acts best if brought into close | 
contact with the roots, and should therefore either 
be harrowed in with the seed, or used as a top| 
dressing. In England, it is drilled in the ridges, | 
where turnips are sown. 700 |bs. per acre will | 
act even after three years, as [ have found by seve- 
ral experiments ; the first year, however, the action 
will be the greatest if the season has not been too 
dry. It has been assumed, that 200 lbs. of bone) 
dust are equivalent in their action to 500 lbs. of | 
dry manure, which, however, is a very uncertain 
calculation, for the quality of the manure must be 
taken into account. 





If bone dust is to act properly, it is necessary | 


expense, it is expected that one dollar per copy | that the soil should not be deficient in humus and | 
will be paid on subscribing ; or otherwise, one dol- | moisture; because both cartilage and phosphate of | 
lar on the delivery of the first number; one on the |lime are substances with difficulty dissolved in 
delivery of the second number; one on the delive- | water; the latter, especially, being only soluble in 


leaves of autumn. ‘There is, in truth, “ no such 
word as fail,”— Boston Daily Mail. 


“T have often worshipped (says Mr Greely,) in a 
Baptist meeting-house in Vermont, whereon, at its 
construction, some thirty years ago, a studious and 
exemplary young man was for some time employed 
as a carpenter, who afterwards qualified himself 
and entered upon the responsibilities of the Chris- 
tian ministry. That young man was Janep Sparks, 
since editor of the North American Review, of 
Washington's voluminous writings, &c., and now 
recognized as one of the foremost scholars, histo- 
rians and critics in America,” 


And (adds the editor of the Mail,) we recollect 
very well of entering an obscure country printing 
office, some fourteen years ago, and seeing a tall, 
pale, awkward, and “ rayther green” looking youth, 
who had just commenced his career as “ printer's 


devil,” and was engaged in the first rudiments of 


separating and setting up pied type. The gentle- 
man who accompanied us pointed him out as one 
who would some day make a “remarkable man.” 
That youth was Horace Gaeexy, the author of 
the paragraph above quoted, and now perhaps one 


| of the most influential editors in the United States. 


TOO MUCH TRUTH. 
We have been favored with the following ex- 
tract of a letter from New Jersey, U.S. The wri- 
ter, who was many years a resident at Brighton, 





ry of the fifth number; one on the delivery of the 
seventh number; and one on the delivery of the 
ninth number, should the work be extended to ten 
numbers. 


an because it is necessary to bring about the| 


| water by the acid of the humic or carbonic acids | SRG ay © he: Se 
| derived from humus. Evizanetutown, N.J., Aug, 29, 

“Trade in the U. States isin a very depressed 
It appears that the whole of the people were 


Moisture is also indispensa- | 


change of cartilage into ammonia and carbonic | Ste. 


Mr Colman will leave for Europe as soon as the jacid. Humic acid is of equal importance, for the intoxicated with imaginary prospects, a few years 


subscription will warrant the undertaking. 

An early return is respectfully requested of gen- 
tlemen to whom this is sent, addressed to Henry 
Colman, Rochester, N. Y.; to Little & Brown, 
Boston, Mass.; to Charles S. Francis & Co., No. 
252 Broadway, New York; orto Luther Tucker, 
Cultivator Office, Albany, N. Y. 





A Wolf in Sheep's Clothing.—The very curious 
circumstance occurred recently at a village in 
Bucks county, Pa., of a gentleman by the name of 
Sheep, having been robbed of his clothing during 
the night, by a room companion—a pompous, self- 
important, dressy little fellow, calling himself Col. 
Wolf, who forced an undue share of civility upon 
him, during an hour or two’s acquaintance. In the 
morning Wolf was not to be found, but pursuit be- 


jsake of neutralizing the ammonia generated from ®8% When they were borrowing capital from Eu- 
the cartilage and fixing it. [f, then, manuring | TPe and greatly expanding their own currency ; 
with bone dust has been occasionally found to be | Dut the supplies being cut off, and the paper circu- 
unsuccessful, it may have been caused by the defi- lation much diminished, the commercial embarrass- 
ciency of humus or moisture. ments of the whole nation are worse than anything 

Those vegetables will be most advanced by ma-| 0f the kind ever experienced in England in my 
nuring with bone dust in which much nitrogen, | !ifetime. Nature is bountiful here, and there isa 
phosphorus, and chlorine are to be met with, to, Very /arge surplus of the necessaries of life raised 
which cless belong all sorts of cabbages and tur- | annually: but the people have contracted so much 
nips, wheat, trefoil, beans, peas and vetches. Used | of the Capea habits of Europeans, and dress so 
on meadows, bone dust brings up different species expensively, that the majority are in debt, even of 
of trefoil and vetches, and at the same time gene-| the farmers in this section, and are in fact poor in 
rates a rich herbage, much relished by cattle. It! the midst of plenty. The people in this neighbor- 
| has been objected to bone manure that it brings to | hood dress more elegantly, and (the articles in 
jthe land worms and insects which destroy the which they dress being imported) much more oa 
crops ; but this will not be the case if the bone | Pesively than the people of the same classes in 
dust bas been previously mixed with humus earth, | Brighton, more particularly females. It therefore 





ing made, he was soon overhauled, dressed entirely | and is thoroughly rotted; because, in that case, 





in ‘* Sheep’s clothing.” —Phil, Sat. Cour. 





By the last census, it appeared there were 759 
persons in the U. States over 100 years of age, and 
more than 200,000 above the age of 70. 


| the cartilage which attracts the worms and insects, 
| is decomposed.— Trans. from the German, for the 
| Farmers’ Journal, Eng. 

| The slaves of fashion starve their happiness to 
ed their vanity. 


| fe 


takes the produce of a large quantity of land, at 
the present low prices of farm produce, to dress a 
young lady according to fashion.” 





Before you have fallen down more than twice on 
the ice at your door, cut it up or throw some ashes 
on it, 
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(F?VOTICE. 
Those indebted for one and more years’ subscription 
to this paper, are earnestly requested to remit the amount 
of their dues forthwith, and greatly oblige 
Dec. 28. Tue PUBLISHERS. 








THE NEW YEAR. 


To our subseribers, a Happy New Year. These fa- 
miliar words come asa matter of course at the begin- 
ning of the year. They are on the lips of all the young, 
‘They are but 
words, in ninetynine cases out of an hundred. No 
thought—no sentiment is conveyed by them, ordinarily, 
even when addressed viva voce to an individual. When 
addressed in type to thousands, the mass of whom the 
writer never saw, they may often, and perhaps do often, 
mean nothing. 

But should it be so? May not the wish that others 
should be happy, be felt as well as expressed? Ought it 
not to be felt ? 
to every reader, we wish you a happy New Year. In 
saying this, we mean to express a desire that you may 
possess the principles, feelings, and purposes which 
bring true and abiding happiness. Love towards God, 
and obedience to Him; charity towards man, and kind 
deeds to him; temperance, indastry, trathfulness, faith- 


and of many in middle life and old age. 


We wish to feel it, when we say again 


fulness, in all the duties of life—these we must wish one 
to possess, when we heartily and earnestly wish hima 
happy new year. Freedom from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, freedom from sickness, pin and bereavement; 
freedom from losses and disappointinents—the posses- 
sion of plenty and of health—these are things usually de- 
We wish them to you in wish- 
ing you a happy new year. But these last are not the 
things which make one truly happy. ‘The principles, 
the sentiments, the deeds,—these are the things that 
constitute the fountains at which the inner, the moral, 
the immortal, the real man, drinks in his permanent 
pleasures and pains, his happiness and his misery. We 
wish you, then, a soul humbled by a sense of its past 


sired, and are valuable. 


misdeeds, and armed with high purposes and firm re- 
solves, to do what Ileaven requires—te go where duty 
calls, 


SETTLEMENT Of ACCOUNTS. 

It is best to settle all your pecuniary accounts at the 
beginning of the year. Many farmers, as well as others, 
will find it difficult to meet their bills this year, but it is 
best to have the accounts looked over and the balances 
made out, so that you may see how you stand. Meet 
the bills promptly, if you can—if they must be put off, 
use all diligence to pay as soon as possible. [Do not 
forget your yearly account with the publishers of the 
New England Farmer. They have suffered severely in 
their pecuniary interests from the delinquencies of sub- 
ecribers. 


MR COLMAN'’S VISIT TO EUROPE, 

In the last No. of the New Genesee Farmer, Mr Col- 
man, our late Agricultural Commissioner, announces his 
purpose to visit England and the Continent, for the pur- 
The results 


For 


pose of making agricultural observations. 
of his labors he proposes to publish in| mumbers. 
further particulars of his project see another page. 

We are glad that Mr C, has undertaken such a work : 
we trust the subscriptions will be sufliciently large to 





= —— 


enable him to falfil it. We know not another man| The following is the article alluded to from the Dela- 


who would be likely to do it so well as he. His labors 
here have given him reputation abroad ;—he has been 
made honorary member of the Royal Agricultural Socie- 
ty of England ;—these things will open the gates and 
take down the bars before him, wherever he may wish 
to go. His own activity and inquisitiveness, his facility 
in recording his observations, and his spirited style of 
narrative and description, all help to fit him to perform 
well what he proposes to undertake. He will give an 
interesting work, 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

A Mr Bommer, of Connecticut, has discovered a pro- 
cess of rotting down straw and other vegetable matters 
rapidly—of making three or four tons of manure from 
half a ton of straw, &c. &c., and he has patented the 
process. Various testimonials are furnished from re- 
spectable sources, showing that his discovery is valua- 
ble, and that he accomplishes all that he promises. 

We have taken some pains to get at facts enough in 
this matter to enable us to judge whether he has discov- 
ered any thing worth knowing—but we remain much in 
the dark: our private correspondence upon the subject 
elicits no satisfactory answer. That Mr B. contrives to 
excite great fermentation in heaps of coarse vegetable 
matters and to decompose them rapidly, was shown un- 
doubtedly at Albany, and the same probably has been 
shown at many other places. But we cannot learn the 
We think it 
complain of Mr B. for not letting the agricultural world 
know exactly how he proceeds. All that is peculiar to 
his mode is said to be sectired to his use by patent ;—let 
us then know what the peculiarities are, in order that 
we may judge whether they are worth the ten, twelve, 
fifteen or twenty dollars charged for the privilege of us- 
ing them on one’s farm. Mr B. and his agents must lie 
under the suspicion of being willing to spunge the far- 
mers—to sell rights for more than they are worth, if 
they do not tell us the whole story. Were not the use 
of the peculiarities secured by law to the discoverer, not 
a word of complaint could be uttered: but as the matter 
now stands, our confidence that any thing valuable to 
the pnblic has been found out, is growing less and less. 
So much for Mr Bommer. 

In the Delaware Journal, we find the following. 
Whether this discovery is also patented, we know not ; 
if it is, then let us have the whole story. Let us kaow 
what the something is, four dollars worth of which, will 
in a month, change a thousand loads of common vegeta- 


expense of the process. is about time to 


ble matters ‘into a manure of apparently a very strong 
and valuable kind.” No man will believe the story 
upon the assertion merely of the inventors, and the wit- 
nesses to the opening of the heaps. 

If Mr Bommer or Messrs. Gouliart & Buckley, have 
discovered any thing valuable, we are perfectly willing 
that they shall be well paid for the information they can 
impart; but if they have secured themselves by patents, 
they will profit more by a frank and public exposition of 
the whole process, than by such reservations as cre- 
ate suspicions that they are willing to humbug the til- 
lers of the soil—willing to sell rights to do what will be 
as expensive as the old and known processes of manure 
making. We are unwilling to give a copper for a right 
to do, we know not what ;—nor can we advise any one 
else to purchase the privilege of trying these methods 
until the discoverers shall have the frankness to let us 
know distinctly what they have discovered. 

When they shall do this, we will look at the proces- 
ses candidly, and if they shall seem to us valuable we 
will say so. Until the discoverers are more explicit we 


shall lovk upon them with suspicious eyes. 


ware Gazette: 
“INTERESTING TO FARMERS. 


“ Messrs. John Gouliart and George H. Buckley, have 
advertised to the public that they have discovered means 
whereby as much compost for enriching poor, and re- 

| newing exhausted lands, can be made in the short space 
of twentyfive or thirty days, as any farmer may desire. 
They say their preparation is simple and easy, that eve« 
ry farmer adopting it is certain of suecess, and that the 
ingredients composing the vegetable or other matter, of 
which the compost is to be made, will cost only four dol- 
Jars for every one thousand cartloads. 

“ Certificates from highly respectable gentlemen in 
Prince George county, who were witnesses to experi- 
ments made there, completely establish the utility of the 
discovery. 

** On the 6th day of June last, Mr Gouliart construct- 
ed on the farm of Mr George B. Calvert, near Bladens- 
burg, a pile composed of small brush, green and dry 
weeds, tobacco stalks, corn cobs, corn stalks, leaves 
from the woods, dry straw and sawdust, which was 
opened on the 4th day of July ensuing, in the presence 
of eleven other gentlemen, who certify that they “ ex- 
amined the same, and found the mass decomposed and 
converted into a manure of apparently a very strong and 
valuable kind.’’ The change from litter to compost, it 
will be seen, was effected in the brief space of 23 days. 

“ The discovery is really an important one, and the 
man who will not improve his land at the cheap rate the 
advertisers hold out, deserves to make short crops. 

“Should any of our friends in this county try Messrs. 
Gouliart & Buckley's method, we will be thank‘ul if they 
will communicate their opinion of it to us. The inven- 
tors of it are at this time in Baltimore, and have formed 
a bank of materials at No. 20 Eutaw street, where per- 
sons wishing further information on the subject can ob- 
tain it.” 





FEEDING STOCK. 

We have recently been looking over a chapter by Hen- 
ry Stephens, of Scotland, on “ Rearing und Feeding 
Cattle on Turnips.” In this country, we feed more up- 
on hay and grain than is common in England or Scot- 
land, and the processes there approved, are not necessa- 
rily good with us. As matters of curiosity, we will men- 
tion that he recommends that the carly morning meul 
should be large. At mid-day the troughs should be 
again replenished, and again before day-light is gone. 
* The quantity given at the evening meal partly depends 
upon the state of the moon ; for catile, as well us sheep, 
will always feed during the night in moon-light. From 
this fact I conclude, that if alight were placed beside 
eattle, they would also feed during the long winter nights, 
and of course fatten quicker.” Our Yankee cattle will 
feed in the night without the aid of a Jamp. 


One point insisted upon by Mr Stephens is, regularity 
in regard to time of feeding. This is probably highly 
important aod worthy of more attention than is usually 
given to it by our feeders. He deems it important that 
the cattle-man should begin to feed at ihe same minute, 
not only each morning, but at each of the three feedings 
ofthe day, This regularity he calls “the chief secret 
in the successful treatment of cattle.” 





Tne Wreatu.—Some of the bright lads of Boston 
are trying their hands atediting. They send out, semi- 
monthly, their four little pages, of stories and puzzles 
for the young, at 25 cents per year. Well worth the 
money. “THe Wreatu, No. 21 School street, up 
stairs,” their address. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOTICE. 

A stated meeting of the Society will be held at the Rooms, 
23 Tremont Row, on SATURDAY, at 11 o’clock, January 
7th, 1843. EBENEZER WIGHT, 

Jan. 4. Recording Secretary. 





ii THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

Range of the [her mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of ths New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, for the week ending Jan. 1. 





Jan. 1843. | 7,A.M.| 12,M.{5,P.M.] Wind. 








Monday, 26 22 32 28 | N.W. 
‘Luesday, 27 28 | 36 33 N. E. 
Welnesday, 28 22 | 23 21 N. E. 
Thursday, 29 il 19 19 N. W. 
Fri lay, 30} 36 | 37 39 | s. 
Saturday, 31] 24 26 2l N.W. 
Sunday, 1) a | 2 | 2 | N.W. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 perbushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to 12c.—Southern, 0 
aidc. Flax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 

There have been no sales of much amount during the past 
week, 


Corn—Northern. old, bushel 00 to 00—-Southern, round 
yellow, old, 52 a 54—Southern flat yellow, new, 50 a 53— 
do. do. white 49 a 50—do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 


uv a — —Rye, Northern, 70 a 71 —do. Southern, 60a 65— 
Oats, Southern, 29 a 30—Northern do, 3t to 60—Beans, per 
bushel 75 a 1 25.—Shorts, per double bush. — a ——Bran, — 
a—. 


FLOUR. The market since the last review has been ex- 


tremely dull. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $475 a 0 00 —do, 
wharf, $0 00a 000 do. free of garlic, $4 62 a 4.75 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos, $4 50 a 4 62 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
tnos. $4 50 a 4 62 —Alexandria. wharf mountain, 450 a4 62 
—Georgetown, $450 a 4 62—Richmond Canal, 84 6220 00 
—do. City, $0 00a) 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a 00 
—do. Country 34 75 a0 00-—Genesee, common, cash, 84 75 a 
481— do a brands $487 a 494 — Ohio via Canal, 
60 00.2.0 00—do do New Orleans, cash $0 00 2000. Rye, 
8) 00 a 60 O—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 75 a 3 00. 


PROVISIONS.—No change exists of any importance in 
either article. 

Beef—Mess 4 mo. new hbl. 8750 a775—Navy—86 75a 
7 25.—No. 1,5 002600—do Prime $3 50a 4 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 50 a 00 00—do Clear $1050 a 1100 
do. Mess, 8 00a 8 50—do Prime $5 00 a 600—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a 8—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 12 a 15,—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 7a 74 — do 
South and Western, 6 3-4 a7 1-2. Hams, Boston, 7 a7 1-2— 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4 a5—do new milk, 7 a 8. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
af the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
$ cts. per pound. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
fean full blood, de 33 a 34--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00—Do. 1-2 do 
283 a 30--1-4 anil common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengasi do 
8 a |0--Saxony, clean, 00O—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamh 26 
a 30—No. I do. do, do, 23 a 25—No. 2 do do do 15 a 20— 
No. 3 do do do — a —. 

HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 

Sales since our last of 30 bales for South American mar. 
ket at91-2c; 20 a 30 do. do., for home consumption, at 
same price. 

Ist sort Mass. 1842, Ib.9.a91-2. 2d do.do. do. 7a 7 1-2. 

HAY, per ton, $16 to i8—Eastern Screwed 812 to 13 

CHEESE —Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.—New 9 to 11. 


EGGS, 18 a 20. 





AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, Jan. 2, 1843. 
Reported furthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 575 Beet Cattle, 50 Stores, 2750 Sheep 
and 30 Swine. 

Prices.— Reef Cattle. Last week's prices were not 
sustained. We quote a few extra $4 50. First quality, 
$4 00 a4 25. Second quality, $3 25 a 3 50. Third 
quality, $3 00 a 3 25, 

Sheep.—Wull. Lots were sold from 75 ets., $1 25. 
Wethers, from $1 25, to 1 50. Stall fed do., from $2 50 
to 4 00. 

Swine.—Those at market were from the immediate 
neighborhood. No lots sold to peddle. At retail from 
3 1-2 to 5. 

An error occurred in our report last week of Extra Cat- 
tle. Itshould have been $4 75, instead of 5 75 as re- 
ported. 


STATEMENT OF BRIGHTON MARKET FOR 
1842. 


32,070 Beef Cattle, Sales estimated at $1,246,940 
17,126 Stores, “ “ 256,890 


106,655 Sheep, a “ 127,96 
39,935 Swine, “ “ 109,924 
$1,741,740 
1841. 
36,607 Beef Cattle, 
18,794 Stores, 2,400,881 


123,650 Sheep, Sales estimated at 
31,872 Swine, 

1840. 
34,160 Beef Cattle, ) 


12,736 Stores, 


124'172 Sheep, Sales estimated at $1,990,577 
32,350 Swine, 
1839, 
9,263 Beef Cattle, } 
15,252 Stores - ‘ 
96°40 Sheer: \ sales estimated at $1,901,864 
26,088 Swine, 
1838. 
25,830 Beef Cattle, ) 
9.573 Sto 
menue cme } Sales estimated at $2,058,004 


26,104 Swine, J 





A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. Itis 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get of order; one man can work it to 
good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. : 

Wittis's Improvep Dovate Opraatinc Conn Suer- 
LER.—The most perfect and substantial article that has been 
introduced for the purpose ; this machine can be worked by 
hand, or any other power, and will shell two ears of corn at 
the same time; they are highly approved by all that have 
used them. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 52 North Mark- 
et street. 


SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 
Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Hol- 

land, a very large and well selected assortment of Dutch 

Bulbous Roots, among which are the following. 
Hyacinths—Double white, double rosy, double red, dark 


blue, light blue, light blue and yellow, single white, white | 


with red and purple eye rosy, pink, light and dark blue, com- 
prising 150 varieties of choice named sorts. 

Tulips—Fine late named sorts, fine double do., mixed 
single, mixed double, single and double, Van Throil for forc- 
ing, Parrots, &c. &c. 

Crown Imperials, double red and yellow, single red and 
yellow, &c. &c. &e. 

Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquilles, Ranauculus, 
Anemones, Iris, Crocuses of all colors and varieties, Glad- 
iolus, Lilies, Peonies, &c. &c. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No 51 ands2; J. 


North Market st. Oct. 26 
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POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE!: | 


| 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
| Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar 
| rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
| Road. 

The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upou 
vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 

, Cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

| Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

| For sale by J.BRECK & CO, 5i and 52 North Market 

| st., Boston. Oct. 26. 

FENCE CHAINS. ire yt 

Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 

for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 

CO., No. 62 North Market st. April 21 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every pariicle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. ‘The length of the 
mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comunittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we shou!d prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howanp’s.” 


Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Plough did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentysevea 
and one lialf inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and onc half inches, to 
the same power of leam! All acknowledge that Howard's 
oe are inuch the strongest and most substantially 
made, 


There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plongh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 


ne eee 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 








Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great iunprove- 
| ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satiefaction. ‘The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 


| 





SEED BEANS. 

| The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, via: 
China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Me- 
‘hawk, and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure, 
BRECK & CO, 61 and 52 North Market st. Bostou 
Oct. 12. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Remember the child whose voice first lisps, to- 





cret, or thunder treason at the head of an armed 
band. Remember the child whose hand today 
first lifts its tiny bauble, before that hand shail 
| Scatter fire-brands, arrows and death. Remember 
| those sportive groups of youth, in whose haleyon 
bosoms there sleeps an ocean, as yet scarcely ruf- 
| fled by the passions, which soon shall heave it as 
| with the tempest’s strength. Remember, that 
| whatever station in life you may fili, these mortals, 
\these immortals, are your care. Devote, expend, 
| consecrate yourself to the holy work of their im- 
provement. Pour out light and truth as God pours 
sunshine and rain. No longer seek knowledge as 
the luxury of a few, but dispense it among all as 
the bread of life. Learn only how the ignorant 
may learn; how the innocent may be preserved ; 
the vicious reclaimed. Cal! down the astronomer 
from the skies; call up the geologist from his sub- 
terranean explorations ; summons, if needs be, the 
mightiest intellects from the Council Chamber of 
the nation; enter cloistered halls where the scholi- 
ast muses over superfluons annotations ; dissolve 
conclave and synod, where subtle polemics are vain- 
lv discussing their barren doginas ; collect what- 
ever of talent, or erudition, or eloquence, or au- 
thority, the broad land can supply, and go forth 
and ‘TEACH 'THIs PeorpLE. For, in the name of the 
living God, it must be proclaimed, that Jicentious- 
ness shal]! be the liberty, and violence and chica- 
nery shall be the Jaw, and superstition and craft 
shall be the religion, and the self-destructive in- 
duigence of al! sensual and unhallowed passions, 
shal] be the only happiness of that people who 
neglect the education of their children —Hon. Hor- 
ace Mann’s Oration, 


A HEART TO BE LET.. | 
| 


To be let, at a very desirable rate, 

A snug little house in a healthy state; 

"lis a Bachelor's Heart, and the agent is Chance, 

Affection, the rent, to be paid in advance. 

The owner, as yet, has lived in it alone, 

So the fixtures are not of niuch value—but soon 

*T will be furnished by Cupid himself, ifa wie 

Take a lease for the term of her natural life. 

"Yhen ladies, dear ladies, pray do not forget 

There's an excellent Bachelor's heart to be let, 

The tenant will havea few taxes to pay, 

Love, honor, and (heaviest item) orey. 

As for the good will, the subscriber's inclin’d 

"To have that, if agreeable, settled in kind; 

Indeed, if he could such a matter arrange, 

He 'd be highly delighted to take in exchange, 

(Provided true title by prudence be shown,) 

Any heart unincumbered, and free as his own, 

So ladies, dear ladies, pray do not forget, 

An excellent Bachelor's heart's to be let, 
Ladies’ Companion, 





Snow Owls.—A writer in the New England 
Magazine thus pleasantly describes a white ow]: 

“But what think you of Owls, good reader? 
There is not a more comical sea-fow] than your 
owl, to be seen along the shore. ‘* Doubted, Mr 
Moderator,” say you—* the owl is no sea-bird, but 
a most arrant land-lubber.” On Deer Island, in 
Boston harbor, a person straying along the shore a 
few weeks since, observed on the beach, close to 
the water, one of the oddest figures imaginable, for 
all the world like unto a little old woman cut short- 
er, most dowdily mobbed up in a white loose gown, 
anda night cap. There she sat, squat upon the 
sand, bobbing her head up and down, in a very 
portentous and ghost-like solemnity, now and then 
making an odd sort of a hitch along the shore, 
something between a stride and a stumble, Our 
hero was struck all of a heap at the sight, not be- 
ing able to conjecture, for the life of him, what 
Pagan had come to Jand; and presently, fetching 
his musket, gave the apparition a knock down at 
the first shot. It turned out to be an enormous 


. , ‘ | the coast of Scotland in a furious gale, and when 
‘ nowy Jwl, who had come all the way from the | hardy seamen refused to hazard their lives in an 
North Pole, to snuff the sea-breezes in Boston har- 


/attempt to succor the wrecked, Grace resolved to 
bor! He had been several days sharking about 


} 

; \ ; , 208" | go alone; but her father, when he saw the deter- 
the island, making night hideous, and rioting in a| 
fat lent, upon the products of the sea-shore, gob- | 
! 


| mination of his child, went with her. Ina smal] 

' ; BS fisher’s boat, in the darkness of night, they ventur- 
bling up muscles, cracking clam-shells, untwisting | 
Owls of | 


Grace Darling.—Some of our readers may not 
be acquainted with the occurrence which gave ce- 
lebrity tothe name of this heroic young woman, 
who lately died in England. Some years since, 
when the Forfarshire steaniboat wrecked on 





was 


8 
s 


aS ed on this errand of mercy, and succeeded in sav- 
cockles, and picking lobster’s pockets. _°f ing a great number of lives. Hence Grace be- 
ordinary ambition, are content with rats and mice | cone "the subject of song and story, though she 
and such small game, but this was no common! gontinued the same humble-minded light-keeper’s 
owl. Nevertheless, it would be somewhat interest- daughter she was before her name had become fa- 
ing to know what odd affair sent his gravity upon! mijiar to the civilized world. It is pleasing to see 
so long a journey. _ 


It j ; p _ | that, amid all the excitement and startling public 
t is a great rarity to see one of these birds in| events of the age, true heroism is still appreciated 


ig The} } j | ° : 
our neighborhood. Their home is in the North, | even in a stall degree; and though this humble 
about Hudson’s Bay, where, in the neighborhood of | heroine claims no place in the records of a world 
the settlements, they are known for a piece of right | future generations will remember with heartfelt 


oj ) , i } | ° ° . . . . 
cunning impudence, in following the hunter, and) emotion that page in the history of humanity which 
stealing his game as he shoots it. 


‘ | . 
“ wi ots It. Stories are told | embalms the memory of the heroic and humble 
of their gormandizing capacity, in swallowing par- | 


; Grace Darina. —Selected. 
tridges and rabbits whole, which [cannot exactly | 
vouch for; but it is well known that an owl com. | 


wel . “y say Jem,” said a plowboy the other day to 
swallow te feathers and all, af the bird he io de-| 2 Companion, “1 know of a new way to keep out 
rs 9 > 8S de- . ” ‘6 UY ’ at 2? “ ; if 
vouring. The indigestible matter is cast up, rolled | ve 0A Rae ragl ‘) = ra rh ny m 
intoa ball. Wherever an owl’s nest is found, | 7 : _ 


idreds of thos e sure cove ial a 
hu of those pellets are sure to be disc eee just introduced, goes 


| by the name of “ Kiss-me-quick.” ‘The only flow- 
Answer to the “Charade” in our last :—Conun-! ers worn on them, we suppose, are ttwo-lips.—Phil- 
DRUM. adel, Spirit of the Times. 





A new-fashioned bonnet, 


' day, before that voice shall whisper sedition in se- | 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
| house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
| would inform their customers and the public generally that 
| they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
| eultural and Horticultural Too!s to be found in the United 








| States. Part of which are the following: 
| 1000 Howard’s Patent Cast} 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
| Iron Ploughs i150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do, do. 100 “© Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
160 Greene’s Straw Cutters.) 300 “ Patent Snaithis. 
50 Willis’ ~— do. do. 200 * Common do. 
| 100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
| 100 Willis’ Patent Corn] 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks, 
| 50Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
| 2v0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
|} 60 ‘ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 
| 50 Common do. do. | 100 Draft do 
| 200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Vieup do. 
; 200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do, 
| 100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
| 1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
| 3000 “Austin’s Rifles. 


March 17. 





MUCK MANUAL, 

| For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr 8S. L. Dawa; price $1. 

| Boston, April 13. 


| 








GREEN’S PATENT SFRAW CUTTER, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul. 
tural! Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom. 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2, With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two hush. 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thy 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


TY UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Denny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
' stall,are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No, 52 North 
Market st. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
} 200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


“ 


~ LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. For sale by J. BRECK & CO. 
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Terms, $2 per year in advance, or$2 5) if not paid 
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N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subseriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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